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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


LOVE AND DUTY. 


Tue ducal castle of R., perched among towering rocks, 
and thickly surrounded by the oaks of a thousand years, 


that kind in England. 
The territorial influence, and the wealth and power of that 


family, draw such attendance about them as 


is perhaps the finest sight of 


to give the 
mansion, at all times, something of the air of a court. On 
the occasion our tale refers to, a bright, soft afternoon in 
the beginning of September, the emblazoned flag waving 
from the summit of the castle, indicated that some unusual 
gecurrence was celebrated. A troop of liveried servants 


were lingering around the great door: a number of quests 


might be seen strolling in the hall, or lounging in the libra- 


ry or music-rooms; the great banqueting-ro¢ mwas open- 
ed; the dancing-apartments adjoming it were arranged: 
every thing, in short, showed that an important arrival 
was expected. It was, indeed, an oceasion very graulying 

the inmates of that noble dwelling; the return of the 
eldest son of the duke from Oxford, bringing with him the 
highest honor of his class. In a bow-room, in one of the 
wings, Whose open windows descending to the floor, dis- 
plaved a far expanse of such velvet turf as only England 
an produce, which was diversilied by sleek deer re pos- 

¢ under noble trees, sat the father; and Britain, pro- 
hably, had not, at that time, one heart more serenely hap- 
py, more full of gratified hopes than his. Seated in a state- 

antique chair—as noble im aspect as m station—there 
rested on his knee an open volume, but he saw not the 
vords even if his gaze rested on the page, for his thoughts 
were dissolved in a dim haze of feeling; and often he 


aud Jooking forth vacantly on the roseat 


uwseu his eve 





sky, a faint sich gave token of the overtiowing, Vet hot un- 


The bov whom he was ex- 
m to greet was an only child; once he had had 


any an anxious fear for him, such as only a widowed pa- 


melancholy joy of his bosom. 


ecting § 


rent can feel ; and the happiness whieh his brilliant merit 
id distinction now gave him, was heightened by having 
if been unhoped for. The youthful marquis had gone to 
he university with a thousand deep and earnest wishes 


lepending on his career: his earlier years there had been 


i 


e¢, irregular, and defaced by some unworthy freaks; m 


e last year he had recovered himself with surprising vi 
rand ability, had distanced his competitors, both those 
vho had the benetits of wealth and rank, and those who 


had the far higher advantages of poverty and inferior 


place: and he was now returning home, not only the first 
man of the year, but also heralded by the highest praises 
! } . 


the college for correct and excellent conduct. To amend 


these lapses, the duke had used every human effort, but 


vainly : and then his sadcened heart turned to the spirit of 


her who had become a saint in heaven, and on her living 


tues and her departed prayers was his only reliance left. 


} 


se prayers now sceme d answered, and that virtue re- 


warded; and his overcharged heart turned away from 


rarthly contemplations to breathe itself on high in grati- 
ide and praise. After some time, he heard the band which 


8 stationed at the gate of the park stnke up a joyous 


he walked to the window, and 


the servants were ar- 


unged ina double row along the entrance to the castle; 


presently a post-chaise whirled along the avenue. He 
oil 


3us t 
paused to 


wipe the gathering tears from his eyes, and 


meet his son. 


then went forth to the hall to 


However correct the piety of the duke may have been 
i the agency to which he attributed this happy change, 


her cause perhaps not less holy in its purity and es- 


us turn aside to trace the 


i 
sence was not less efficient. Let 


action of this influence, and to look at the career of the mar- 


quis from its beginning. The family of the Duke of R. had 


aways belonged to that stronger class of the nobility who 
are not contented to rest upon the honors of their rank. 
‘us house had owed its elevation, a century and a half be- 
fure ¢ 


re, to great services done to the nation; they had since 


‘ea never failed to sustain a prominent political station; 


ES A EA OR Re A NE te a 


and in each successive reign they had juired new emi- 
hence in the councils of the country. 1 he prese cue 
like | redec . } P } amen , .? , 
ke bis predecessors, did fail to appreciate or to per- 


} 


form those less brilliant duties which his position, as the 


first landholder in the county, laid upon him ; yet his more 


genuine nobleness of nature banished from his thoughts a 


pride in station; and 1 mting himse.! agi 
and ranking with them in the common file of men, con- 
templated no cecupation 


hieoe } 9 a9 . } 
ho triumphs but those of the mind. Such a career only he 
] 


looked forward to for his son; he meant that he should 


work. From his infaney, his unremitted care was to make 


him fit for the service of the state; and his | 


was that he should win the first honors of the university; 
a thing infinitely more important in England than here 
Phe dispositi n of the youth seemed to consent very hear- 


uly to 


these Views, 


and aided by all that tu 


His natural parts were superior; 
rs and books could give, he 


drudged at his studies most faithfully and successfully. He 


became a very thorough Grecian; and had goue over, in 
advance, nearly the whole course of collegiate reading. In 
habits thus formed from infancy, and in aspirations so true 
and high as those which s« dulous affection had instil ed 
into him, might be placed a strong confidence that his aca- 
demical course would be honorable and righ | ‘ d 
these Was a better hope 
On ! the « 
The strong hand of he ivi 
There is the glory of the Queen of ‘ he 
ceathiess spell of her stret rth : bis the « ‘ { 
that country, that daring and cut hand mm | - 
1 is consecrated in Viriuc 1 pr is \ i 
every walk t id 1 hitorhe creatne t 
most religious goodness, Gi ut it eabie py : 
ples of faith. as weil as esta ved ia learning, the duke 
saw his son go torth in hope, and he 3 sed for him t 
turn in tritaiphant e nhaence 
For some months of his residence in Oxford the yor 
anplied hiuasell his books so diligent and observed s 
recular an attendance on the radiances of the piace, ast 
give prom { fult i All that a fathe heart ¢ 1 cle 
sire but afte ttime the exclusive dev n issical 
studies which en characterized unl i 
t disgus } He valued, n ne mi tue sul in 
1 a jent | ure i ppreciate te i i 
forms lle en ved, in the tulest mianner, all that 
Greek poets oliered to the taste and fancy ; and was wii- 
ing to take any pains to arrive at that part of t mer 
But to apply the mitellect « to mavestigauion of grainmas. 


tical points, the setrlement of conjectural readit 


sion of choruses, Whose harmony no modern ear ever could 
appreciate, seel t 
ules. ] cannot, for my own part, agree with the reasoning 


of the noble youth: but itis net worth while here to enter 





on a discussion of the subject. Tle was satistied in his own 
mind, and soon began to relax his exertions, and tinally w 
abandon almost entirely the regular stud t his « eve 
lle turned off to the elds of lighter literature: ¢ cupred 
his time with English poetry, and not unfrequently with 
works of fiction; he became in what, in view of li 
duty, must be called a contirmed idler. Nor did the relaxa- 
tion stop there ; men cannot take e step from rneht. The 
temptations and dance that surround the high-born and 
wealthy in an aristocratic country are scarcely to be over- 
stated. In every place like the university there is a set of 
brilliant and dissolute men, composed partly of vicious 
pers ns of the higher « iss, and desperate adventurers 


obscure origm, who labor to draw under their iatiuence 


every member of distinct: 


But if these alone were the tainted parts of the system, 


a separation from them might be eflected by the barrier of 


guards; but, alas! the guards are false. ‘There is no secu- 


rity that the tutors, whom parental anxiety may place 





there as prot rs af the morals and the mind, may not 


become corrupt and pant It is su much their interest 


MARCH 26, 184 


148 NASSAU-STREET. 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


NUMBER THIRTEEN 


ee ee ree _- lett ee | 
con ite e future dispenser of patronage and place, in 
t rson of the that they t flen measure their 
duties by his 1 i and admit that to be permissible 
1 he ti pleasant. Certain in the present case, 
there was 1 ma tha he w erm fa 
noble \ een done, and 1 it 
t have ( l \ peer was often 
loun i ! + ere > .\) ‘ 1 oe 
fiance of the « , ind often the 
da ir] i e reve i the 
g I ere \ s yf ts re coarse, in the 
pr s be ur ul ! he had too 
miueh ¢ and i sense to feel that there was any 
thing a uK ‘ ‘ i He} it conceived 
t passion for ¢ wi as some of those around him 
had. His principles were hae i his habits had 
be Ine carels He we \ b the | ‘ amus- 
ing hunseil harm si\ hat he did mitted 
! whi weil ¢ t ‘ wa ‘ ‘ t was not ex 
ac ‘ t " my wa ‘ bn ea 
Ihis a ules Were men \ i letters; | wh con 
versation de With literary subjects. The conduct 
he had fallen i uld lead him to n nificanee, but 
not reproach. H ned to be contented to shield himself 
under the ere atituiar irguisate and nhexpectant 
kedom biti ! br i iand so tai 
tm ive i } e Duke {kh he could 
‘ it | farm uld set in « 
\ mth pe ! Ile exerted himself 
! ie \ th era ! © eX 1 watin 
‘ i i ‘ i i re 1, used 
‘ ‘ i i ii { 1 thalee 
i ‘ wu ‘ I if ( ‘ i enkin I 
ey itl ‘ tlhe Ve rey ! mn 
it ha ‘ } ‘ t one but | 
‘ ! ! ‘ 
h e, and \ ia el i a twine-thread to 
uh ! bh the tlemy t ! ne i bias of 
‘ ‘ idolen l alre ‘ Pe | luce | ‘ 
etter d the nol pear ! esr I ever om 
li ‘| i v | ‘ ] 
! prin es urged lim 
(hoe im } i ‘ t ii re ence, the mar- 
qs | is i tla ’ poo mh ekhet, and 
ed out ' m a tine 1) day, and 
i 
‘ ! ‘ ful hii uste hie 
ruck ‘ vried tie 
\\ t r*« W how i I 
\\ I hanes 
| \ 
‘ ‘ fine { ' e el ( f the neat 
md plea ‘ ‘ t ' in with the 
poet j ! lhe n fur several 
H irs 1 e rene | f the coun \ ch was en- 
‘ ‘ at ella 1 e held, bound 
ed! ‘ ( ‘ ' tiow hie ‘ t rmrus 
} i ‘ itte Wi ij ey ne 
\ 1 hie ‘ ! | passe t 
’ fas ‘ r henu though 
ne ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ enain 1 consider- 
rile «¢ i eal a een herbage of the 
‘ VV ‘ cead al i winter 
Several 1 { « ran a baw etching 
‘ en ! ‘ | i “\ « rehected 
from the darkene ‘ i ru eu i from tree 
lo tree ere \ 1 ftew low ¢ \ ho urns or 
; uy the ws haday muiquated ap- 
ye mice, bt we of was agree t pnat grace cf aye 
ind deca was 1 over the which wihes the 
mind and makes feelings meditative. The wanderer 
felt the quiet intluence { the scene, and taking off his 
hat to receive the breeze that llowed ver the 


Waving gras ! 
had veen sittin hit 
ruse he camel 


inced along the avenue, 


varg; ond th 


A lac y who 
ew by one of the columns, 


the lnarqui LuoWing very 
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courteously, apologized for his * intrusion and offered to 
withdraw. The lady, in the sweetest and most musical 
tones he had ever listened to. entreated that he would 
not cirecumseribe his walks on her account, and seemed 
intending to setire, herself, in the opposite direction. The 
politeness of the young nobleman, as well as the incli- 
nation of his sentiments, urged him to oppese her de- 
parture ; and fur the purpose of detaining her, he began, 
after a proper flourish of civilities, to converse with her 
about the volume which she held in her hand, and, unul his 
approach, had been reading. She replied to him very affa- 
blv, and her manners were of a simple, frank and easy 
kind, that made the parties feel well acquainted with one 
another in a few minutes. 
However fallacious may be the intellectual indications 
that are furnished by the person or aspect, itis generally true 
that the moral qualities are shown pretty accurately by 
the countenance, the manner and whole appearance, and 
one may commonly trust one's first imipre ssions on that 
subject. There was something peculiarly attractive in the 
air and demeanor of this person, and you felt instinctive ly 
a strong interest and regard for her. Her beauty was of 
t hieh order, and the sensitive heart of the vouthful peer 
had been affected by it in the first moment that he saw 
her. It was not of that glowing kind that ealls to the pas- 
sions of the gazer; it had not the restless splendor and 
vanity of that the 
with a tumult of pains and ambitions. It 


it 


charm strikes soul and disturbs it 


shot not the fire 


of wild emotion into the bosom: neiliated, ut engaged, 


we gently won the spirit. [ts presence was like the soft air 


of the south, which is breathed as a tra iquil not the 
less exquisite because it is full of peace. The expression 
of her face was muld, pure and serene; her ealm, blue eye 
had the quiet vivacity of the summer sky—a life not 
hrightened by the flashes of a desire that sought the ar- 
dent and the high, but animated with the rays of its own 


ize upon its finenes 


natural joy. [ts stainless ht and most delicate hue at- 


, and wonder 
A placid 


it something 


tracted the sy clator to ¢ 


its heaven-like sweetnes 


with reverence at 


smile, whose gentleness seemed to have im 


of melancholy, mingled a respeettal sympathy with the 


plan, and her whole a pect suited the place 


admiration of those who saw her. attire was very 


she Was in 


and the view that was around, a view that gratified not 
by studied ornament and elaborate uaprovernient, but by in- 
herent graces and the attractiveness of that whose nature 
it is to be beautiful, To the least) penetrating eye she 


of thoughtful 


who, breathing the 


u Sen inents 


was known at once for a person 


and feeling meditations ; Wing Jor 


of life, was appreenint of those truths in whose light litt 


is but a vapor melting into vacaney; who, sensitive, even 


painfully, to all the d 


hieacies of emotion, habitually de- 


fended the approaches to disturbance by the guards of vir- 
tue, and made earnest thoughts tranquil by making them 
sod 
\ mind at peace with all bel 
\ heart whose love is rnmecent 
The book she had been reading was a work of one of 


the religu Us poel and the conversation turned on the 

themes it dealt with. The marquis was acquainted with 

the volume, and he was creatly interested by her diseus- 

sion of it, and deeply veitots m traqng the devel pinent 
"3 ¥ i 


of sv gxalted a character. She 1 ny ressed h mas bye wera 


woman perfectly respectable, in the 
that 


od, not by the self-imposition « 


most exquisite and 


widest sense significant epithet can be used in: a 


being entirely rules and 


the display of laws and principles, but in the essenee of 


nature. Ohver 


her being and by the qualities of her inmost 


a temper disciplined by piety was thrown the charm of 


a simple gavety, and a free readiness of feeline, which 
made the character Ul more sacred. Thought and sen- 
tament “wandered at their own sweet will:” but the in- 


stinets of that will were chaste As the young 


man listened to her remarks, which breathed so beautiful 
a purity, and showed virtue made happiness by the peace 
of its own perfectness, and as he gazed upon her gentle, 


bright and innocent ¢ 





untenance, Which responded to these 
sentiinents, and seemed as it were to embody them, all 
turbulent and excited pas rom his mind. The 
wilder visions that had sported before him, the tempting 
scenes Which inclination had painted in the paths ef the 


world, the views which had clittered bef } 


a brilliance fatal to the ealm rectitude 


vanished away together, and in their place was a pure 
pose of feeling, a transparent clearness of si 
lighttul than all fi 

Whether the 


feelings of 


rmmer excitement. 


strong impression which stole upon the 


the vouth partook of the nature of love, or 


wus v to le t undertake to de 


= 
-- 


hike termune. 


| If it were so, there was this peculiarity or inconsistency 
in the case, that his thoughts were not led out of him- 
self, and sent abroad in quest of something which they 
would feed upon; but were driven in upon his own being, 
and absorbed in a consideration wholly personal. The con- 
templation of a character so true, and pure, and good, that 
seemed to be happy in the fulfilment of all its duties, pro- 
duced in him a remorse of the mind for his own errors, 
His wrong and idle habits 

He had not done his duties: 

that vigorous action, that strenuous exercise of all his facul- 


and wanderings, and vanities. 
pressed upon him with pain. 


ties, Which became him as a man and a peer, he had failed 
in: the conscience of his understanding and character was 
not satisfied. His better nature reproached him; his dig- 
nity was wounded and humbled; his self-respect caused 
him contrition. He felt himself urged and pressed by an 
importunate suffering to recover the integrity of principles, 
and that silent agony of his soul was, in itself, an earnest 


resolve to return to virtue. [tis no exaggeration to eall that 
emotion agony, Which is felt by a noble, sensitive spirit, 
when, all passions, and vanities, and fancies thrown aside, 
there is foreed upon it the contrast between what it has 
done and what its own essence and aspiration is: that 
bitter contrast, that keen regret for the extent to which 
conduct has fallen short of the inherent excellence of our 
being, that anguish is foreed upon us sometimes in the 
watches of the night or the early morning, When hope, and 
imagination, and all other parts of our nature slumber, ex- 
cept the clear soul and its sleepless, inseparable memory ; 
and sometimes we feel it in the contemplation of a perfect 


and passionless image of beauty in vature, m morals, or in 


art; and there arise within us 
"Keen pangs, awakening as a babe, 
* Turbulent, with an outery in the heart.” 
And not only was this instinctive, sharp penitence of the 


mind and intelleet now felt by this bigh-born youth, which 
to truth and goodness, 


is, 


made it almost ‘essity to return 


ane 


taste t] 


but also faney and ven suggested that for mere en- 
jovment that rigid devotion to nght doing was far more 
profitable. He felt, in all the poignaney of its truth, the 


force of that sentiment which has been expressed by a dis- 


tinguished poet in his “ Ode to Duty; a poem which, for 


mowith 


which a singularly delic 


wed, and for tl 


the pert 


| and subtle 


ate 


ecti 














chain of emotion is develo; 1e 
tion of its language, is the finest work of 
Me this unchartered treedom tires; 
I feel the weight of chance desires 
My hopes no more miutst ¢ e their nan 
] long tor a repose that ever is the une 
Stern La ver! vet thou dost wen 
The Godhead’s most benignant eras 
Nor know we any thing sof 
As is the e up thy tac 
Give unto me, made lowly w 
The s of self-saerit 
The confidence of reason give, 
And in the light of tu . thy bondiman let r Vt 





Wien the marquis rose to bid adieu to this lady he could 
not help thanking her for her conversation; by some insen- 


As 


he returned home over the same fields he had traversed be- 


action it had made him another inan. 


sible and rentie 


fore, very diferent indeed from the vague and va porous 


sentiment inte which his mind had been dissolved were the 





clear, manly temper and resolution that now grew strong 
within him. His thoughts were bent on action: he felt th 
observation of Bacon, that “ ia this theatre of life it is per- 
mitted only to gods and ange to be spectators he felt 
to labor is the destiny and the true delight ef man. It 
seemed to him that ne man had ever, 1m any situation in 
life, been respectable or happy except so far as he worked. 
He looked back on bis previous behavior at the university 
with detestation, not for what mo owas, but for what it Aad 
not been; though it was not vielous, it was idle, unprotitable 


man. He de 


t th 


worthless, not beeoming a truce termined to 


“redeem the ume when men leas ucht he would.” 





The better part of a vear remained before the end of his 
course, and his resolution was to be, vet, the first man of 
the vear. His natural powers were very superior, and the 
thorough and extensive reading he lad gone through at 
home gave him great advantages. He now worked day 
and night. An immediate eh: was seen m his habits. 
He was no longer found at the rooms of idlers. His place 
was with the foremost of the studious and earnest. He felt 


that leisure was painful, and he was perpetually stung 


exertion. There was no miracle in his suecess; he did no 


ted to 
a purpose 


! } 
] 


wiadimed 


more than a thoroughly earnest man, entirely dev 


one purpose, must necessarily accomplish. Nuc 


as his could not tail; and when he was pri the first 


scholar of his elass, and his friends { about him 





ined nothing 


with congratulations, he felt as af he 


| but what he had long before possessed, by the sure antici- 

pation of a strong will. 

Such were the circumstances under which the youns 

marquis was returning home, as we have narrated in the 
beginning of this history. How intense was his delight, hoy 
exquisite the gratitude he felt to her, the unknown, wi 
had caused all this; when he threw himself into his father’. 
arms, and was welcomed with all the praises that affee- 
tion and gratified pride could express; when he heard 1} 
eminent statesman say that his own ambition must sey 
shelter behind the laurels of his son, and listened to thos 
splendid compliments which men of rank only know } 
to pay. The house was full of distinguished guests, w} 
had been invited on account of his coming home ; they wer, 
only waiting his arrival to sit down to dinner, and there was 
to be a ball in the evening. All was gayety,and the marqu). 
was the centre and object of all of it. When the cloth was 
removed from the dinner-table, and many of the guests had 
retired and others were engaged in quiet conversation, | 





duke began to talk with the marquis, who sat next to hin 
about his prospects and the path that lay before him. T} 
most interesting subject, he remarked, that was awaiting 
their consideration, related to the choice of a proper cor 
tion for the marquis. This was the matter which the voung 
man had all along been fearing his father would touch uy 
and of which he had a great dread. Every time he had 
thought of the lady whom he had met, his feelings for 


had become stronger. His meditations had idealized her 


into a representative of all the virtue, and happiness, and 
honor which distinguished his present situation from w} 


it had been before. He felt that a great tribute was due 
he felt 
sympathize with him so well, and be at once his ¢ 
friend. She probal had 


what was that to the duke of R. ? 


him to her: too, that no one in the world « 


ly 
ny 


neither rank nor wealth: bu 


He intended to « 


matter to his father, and wished to tell him the whole 


before he had developed his own views and wishes, 


he was fortifving himself with an extra glass or tw 


Johannisberg, and was just preparing the beginning of a 


speech when his respectable parent began. His efforts 1 


divert him were vain, and it was soon apparent that 
noble duke was on his legs for a harangue. He went 
speak of a lady of whom he had sometimes th 

young countess of M.—possessed of extraordinary beau 
and immense excellence of nature, to say nothin i 








family and great wealth; and it soon appeared ’ 

he bad begun only with a distant suggestion vw . 
wish and purpose that the countess of M. and | 
countess of M. should become the heiress of his « 

The yvoung man did not venture to suggest the true 

ou of his reluetanee to adopt his father’s views, but spok 
f his youth, his inexperience, his wish t ive himself a 
position in publie life before eutering into any suel 

Of these objections the duke made little aceour 


no doubt they would all vanish when the marquis | 


acquainted with this beautitul and charming pe 
] 


ived about ten miles from R. castle, and w 


} 


peeted to be at the ball that evening, w 


have an opportunity of becoming aware 


strongly his tather 


tor he felt very 


marquis was grieved to tind how 


bent on earrving this matter through: 


willing to disobey his wishes, and yet it was impossible! 


him, as he was now feeling, to wed any other than 
whe had gilded his dreams brightly, and bee 
heart for many a month. He. therefore, looked t 


} 





with considerable terror to the arrival of this mmueh-drea 
lady. 

Phe ball-room was rapidly tilling up with the de 
fuisi ed persons residing in the adjoining counties, Wh 
had been invited to grace this oeeasion. The mar 
talking to a lady in the other end of the room, wieu 
heard the duke and duchess of T. and the ! 
announced. He did not dare to look round. Hi 
ing received his noble quests, came up to the ! 
told him that he wished present lim, Ther 
| wed his mexorat le parent, not venturing t look 1 

ming to the countess made his bow. his eve 
upon the ground. When he raised them g 
midable stranger his glance met the smil ‘ 
and sunny eves of the very lady for whom his 
vearning—the unknown heroine of his walk by the That 
bie was struck dumb witl nazement and perples ‘ 
who should raise his eves at midnight to look upa 
darkness and should behold the sun shining in the > 
would seareely be more astonished than he wv W het 
this feeling passed away tt was st ibya an 
joy over his soul. He felt an ineffable delight a ~ 
ness. He was too happy to spel 

Permit me.” said the lady, in her wel!l-remem5ere? 
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tones of music, “to offer you my congratulation on your || 
rreat success at the university.” 

” "Yes, yes,” said he, “ congratulate me—not on the re- 
sult, but its cause. Congratulate me on finding in the Coun- 
tess of M. the lady whom I love most in the world, and to 
whom I am under a boundless obligation.” 

The marquis opened the ball with his fair partner; and 
never was the dance to him so gay, or the sound of melody 
so exquisite, as when Love and Duty together thus placed 
him at the side of this enchanting lady. 





————_ 


ORIGINAL TALES IN VERSE. 
WAGHKANOAH; 
oR, THE INDIAN CHIEF AT THE GRAVE OF HIS FATHER 


* They waste us; ay, like April snow 
“Io the warm noon, we shrink away 
And faust they follow, as we go, 
* Towards the setting dav, 
© Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea.”"— Bryant 


INTRODUCTORY. 


My reverend grandsire used to tell 
Of feats that happ'd in ancient days; 
Of native chiefs, and what befel 
Himself, in many different ways 
When he was young the forest men 
Were moving toward the setting sun, 
Like lions hunted to their den, 
Sull loth to own the battle won 
He was no warrior; yet he'd dwell 
On youthful scenes with much delight, 
When he could hear the savage yell 
Burst through the ebon gloom of night 
He o‘ten spoke of Anne’s war 
And of the lovely Horican,* 
Where Quebec’s hero,? from afar, 
Disgraced humanity and man ! 
He knew of many sachems great, 
Who famous were in days of yore 
He loved their stories to relate, 
And would rehearse them o'er and o'er 
When eve her sable curtain drew, 
And wintry blasts swept through the vale 
And night congealed her pearly dew 
He told to me this simple tale. 
But first he said, as he drew near 
The blazing faggots’ genial ray, 
And hemm’‘d aloud his voice to clear, 
" Remember, it is many a day, 
Ay, half a century has gone, 
Since I myself the story heard, 
Therefore do not expect, my son, 


Chat I can give thee word for word 


PART 
Twas pensive twilight, and the sun had set 
Behind the woody hillocks of the west, 
No sound was heard, save where a rivulet 
Rushed through a grotto to the Hudson's breast. 
The busy throng had to their homes retired. 
The beasts were slumbering on the verdant mead; 
One only torch a cottage-window fired, 
And through the gloom a feeble lustre shed. 
The moon arose, and with her borrow'd light 
Threw silvery brightness o’er a silent world ; 
The stars appeared, to gild the brow of night, 
And transient meteors through the air were hurl'd 
Then came a man, as if by magic art, 
From out the shadow of a group of trees ; 
The blood ran chill and sudden to my heart, 
W hen first his voice was borne upon the breeze 
“ Ghost of my father!” cried the chief. 
“Tcome to bathe thy tomb with grief! 
From great Manitto’s peaceful throne 
i, kk down, and bless thy only son 
Full fifty summers have pass’d by 
Since white men heard thy battle-cry 
And quail’d beneath thy blow: 
Thou wast the foremost in the fight 
10 wing the arrow in its flight, 
And strike the hated foe '” 


T 
1 heard ; and curiosity 
O’ercame unmanly fear, 


And stepping lightly o'er the lea, 
I unperceived drew near. 


Lake St George The lodian name, | beheve 
. : 
Moutcalm; alluding to the wassacre at Fort Henry 


Every American reader knows that the Indians venerate 
their fathers, and deem them sacred 
+ Allud'ng to the circumstance of some Fndians beg kidnapped, taken 
to the West ladies and sold as slaves, but who preferreg de 


labor 


His form was bending to the ground, 
His eyes were streaming fast, 

He mutter'd an unearthly sound, 
Such as might seem his last. 

An Indian's ear is never dumb. 
Except it be in death ! 

An Indian’s bow is ne’er unstrung 
With arrows in his sheath 

I trode as lightly on the grass, 
And as elastic too, 

As in the gloomy wildermess 
The prowling panthers d 

But as I drew still nearer by 
He suddenly arose, 

And cast on me a piercing eve, 
Sull moisten’d with his woes 

I stretched my hand high in the air, 


He caught the pe acetul sign, 


And straight return'd it, standing there 


Beneath the tair moonshine. 
"Son of a pale-face, fear me n 
I come in peace,” he said, 
To see the hill, the stream, the gr 
The hallow’d mound, and holy spot,’ 
Where Wachkanoah’s laid. 
My head is white with many years 
Mine eves are dimmi'‘d by many tears 
My sinews nerveless grow : 


My tomahawk is buried deep, 


Beyond the mountains high and steep, 


I cannot strike a blow! 


Pale recreant, hear! ‘tis not for me 


To send thee to the white man’s heaven 


Manitto made thy spirit free, 


And nobler deeds were to me given 


Dost think me poor? Yes, I am poor! 


Since cursed white men fill the land, 
W here lived the native chiets of yore, 


And warriors rose at their command ' 


The very si il on Which we tread 

Has been the nurse of Indian bread 

That river, glittering like dew 
Beneath the moonbeams mild 

Full often bore the light canoe, 
When Teton was a child; 

And dost thou think I ean forget 
The scene of all my joy; 

W hen fortune smiled, and I was yet 
A happy Indian boy ¢ 

No: the Great Spirit bade me come 
And weep upon this mound, 

Ere | can see the red-man’s home 


The happy hunting-ground !” 
] 


“And hast thou come o'er hills and flood 
O’er lofty mountains, and through woods, 


To see thy father’s tomb ¢ 
Few christians such examples prove 
Of piety and filial love, 

To fit them for their doom ; 
Though boasting a serener heart 


Than thou, tierce savage as thou art 


rhe white-men thought the red-men fools, 


And took them o'er the waves, 


But great Manitto gave them souls, 
And they can ne‘er be slaves! 
' he who lie s he I w 
1 


List, pale-tace 


The summer's heat, and winter's snow, 


Beneath this cold and silent clod 
Once in the front of battle trod 


Chief of a thousand men 


Wise at the council-tire, though voung 


} 


And mild im peace, in battle strong 
As the cougar in his den! 
The youthful maidens loved hin well 


The wizard prophets burst the spell, 
lo pay him homage due; 
The voung men of his tribe would try 
To emulate his braver 
In deeds of daring t 
Yes, such was Waghkanoah, when 
The Yengeset and the Dutchemen 
Were swarming to this soil. 
W hen first the rising sun we view, 


Jevond those mountains, far and blue 


Enuglishmet Dutchmeu 


” 


There doth a limpid river flow, 

Near which they laid the forest low, 
And did like beavers t 

A powerful tribe dwelt in that land 

A mighty chieftain held command 

Of warriors, numerous as the sand 


Upon ther ar cean’s strand 


He saw his hunting-grounds destroy'd, 

He felt his native rights annoy'd 

He knew that his young men were slain 
By those mtruders from afar 

apuves ta‘en 
And he resolved on w 

Here Teton paused, and look’d around 

Upon the woods, and on the ground ; 

Gavzed long and silent at the moon 

Which full upon his visage shone 

"Twas then 11 iarked, with some surprise 

rhe calm expression of his eves 

Which had so late flashed livid tire 

Like a basilisk mm his ire! 

His bow was o'er his shoulder thrown 
His wampum was around him tied 

A blanket hid his swarthy zone, 


And a knife hu ry at lus side 


Dee} 
When, sudden as the boiling tlood 
Pours o'er its broken battlement 
le turn’d to me and said Pale-tace 


Phou art one of a hated race 


You grasp at more than you ean hold 

You own the land, | have been told 
Bevond the Tren salt lake 

But the (areat Spirit of y ur trite 
lade your hearts big, and they iunbual 


Phe venom of a snake 


Hast thou e’er seen the sun arise 
Didst trace his course along the sku " 
And see him set at even ¢ 
h w, all the land he travell'd o'er, 
Between the east and western shore 
Was to the red men given 
Our hunting-grounds were fill’d with game, 
Our lakes with fishes, t 
Tntl the cursed strangers came 
He re m the hig canoe 
Phen were the loftv forests fell’d' 
Then were the timid deer e mip I'd 
lo seck a shelter, where ne'er dwell'd 
A single deer betore 
W here nothing, save the wolf's long how 
The serpents hiss, and cougar’s growl 
Was heard in days of yore! 
Manitto made the world, ‘ts sa 
Gave his red children corn tor bread, 


Told them to hunt the woods for deer 





The lakes for t . and placed them here 

W ny i ld | ~yh ak of what hefel 
\ly father and his men ?¢ 

W hy n the sulject neer dwell 
Chr peak f vne again ¢ 

Or. wi uld | soon must dis 
EE" hs ceiieaiair unten 

\ } url 

| re 

l W ‘ beca deer righ 

I t transient gleam of light 
Upon our histor 

Jam the last of all my race 

Phere lives t being who can trace 
A kindred drop in me 

And hence the story of my grief 

Of Waghkanoah—mighty chy 
Depend alone on mie 

And, tor my spirit’s own reli 
Pale-face! T tell it thee 

To be continue 
AN One of the great vocal stars trom England, 


who had been engaged by the manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, happening to be in bad voice on the first 
night of her appearance, one of the lads from " Mount Ras- 


laimed, “ A word with you, 


al,” alias the upper-g 
ma’am—if you were out of town as far as you are out of 
tune, we shouldn't see you for a week.” The wit and se- 
verity of this exclamation convulsed the house with laugh- 


ter, in Which the fai ren” herself jomed most heartily 
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ORIGINAL LAW PAPERS. 


TUL TREBLE COURT, 


the good cit of Gotham there was a remarkable 


urt, Which, from certain peculiarities in its his 
called and obtained the name of the “ Treble Court.” 
it had jurisdiction 


IN y 


tory, Was 

Among the peculiarities were these: 
over land and sea, and by assuming the right to try the 
merits of a fight which ocenrred in the upper regions be- 
tween two wronauts in a balloon, it was said to have trrp/ie 
cate jurisdiction, 

Besides, it had three judges, representing three different 
sections or countries, who sp¢ ke three different dialects. 
It had three clerks, and three marshals, and three rooms; 
had three ways of doing business, and tried often three 
causes at a time, rivalling the confusion of Basel. 

The time of opening the court, though regudated by the 


judges, was never regular. 


Eleven was intended to be the hour, but as one judge 
went by the Hall clock, one by St. Paul's, and the last 


judge, who was a poet, by Shrewsbury, out of respect to 
the great bard of Avon, punctuality could not be expected. 
Each judge appointed his own marshal and clerk, and it is 
not surprising the clerks and marshals all differed, belong- 
ing as they did to all nations, as did the judges themselves. 

Well, eleven was at hand, but half an hour was usually 
u 
| 


yudicral time. Just before the time, 


M’Easy, 


lost in averaging the 


the most punctual judge, made his entree, and 


calling his favorite clerk, honest Teddy, demanded why the 
vindows were open. 
. Agra-able to orders,’ says Teddy. order made 





last summer.” 
Jud ge 
and prop-eriety. 


wedde 


"Och! Teddy, will you never larn dis-chrishron 


I tould up m hot 


vou to put the waders [ 


das ch: Wi 


murderer! And yourself, 


r, but now it's as cou rity uld you be 


ling the judicia you 


ide! F I 


coort are all Ault? 


after ki! ry, 


too, you sui what would become of you if the 


The last allusion silenced poor Teddy, who not only ae- 
knowledged his error, but had more respect thou ever tor 
the great learning and knowledge of the judge. 
Jud ge.—" But, Teddy 
suitors, the plaintiffs and detendants ; 
Teddy the 
coort to open, your worship.” 


Jud ge.——"" ( 


are all the jurors and 
hey, Teddy ?” 


outside, waiting for the 


where 


“They're all on 


Ih 


Teddy, and say we are in sission. 


il] them in, 


Do you hare 


’ order dare ! nes all the 


Jud ge.—" Order dare What 


confusion? Sure the folks think they are going into a cir- 


leddy, | sav, bring up all de ruthans that 
I'll tache 


cus, the ditils! 


don’t behave like ladies and jant/emen. them 
I will.” 


" Order dare 


manners 
Teddy. 


vou would make of the coors 


lare! Is this a bear-garden 


’ Sit down, all of you. Sit 


down you chap wdout a nose. What did you bring that big 


basket into coort for, Vd like to know? Clear out, [ say. 
You can have no business here.” 
Jud ot "Teddy, the ¢ f is im sessron; are vou all 


ready ¢” 
Teddy. —" | bel 
Jud ge.—" Then make proclamation 
Teddy. 
do can go about their busines 
heard 


ra. a 
or eae ae e " 
officers! what's all that quarrelli 


ive We is, your worship. 


“Tlear yees! hear yees fall that have nothing to 


- all the oders then ean draw 


near, and vou'll be 


Jud ge.—" Teddy i and 


confusion in the coord? Stop them, EP say. Stop them, and 
bring them up before me.’ 

Teddy "Och! your honor, it's only a man who has 
been hall-ialt in a row his friend, gomg to the Police, 
come in here by mistake.” 

Jud 2 Purn them out, Teddy. Officers, turn them out, 


neck and heels. Och! wid all these daterrnuptions there's no 
doing business at all at all.” 


Jud ge.—" Is 


Moone 


Mr. Mooney, the marshal, ia eoort 


"Tere Lam, siz 


Jude "What has become of the panel ?’ 

Vooney.—" 1 don't know, s l save 1 Freddy.” 

Teddy. —" Shure | gave ut to mgger Joe to hold the while 
I hanged up your honor— your honor’s hat.” 

Jud a * Put vour words cioser together, Teddy, or the 


», vou blackgaard, 


e, [sav, with t 


folks will think it's me you're hanging uy 


and not my hat. Where's J: ww pury-panel 2” 


Cedds "Oh! is it Jose you mane? He jis m the coal- 
hole, sur, vetting coal. Sure Uli eall him.” 
(The trap in the floor is opencd—a conrerseti 
es hetween Jose and Tedd 
Teda: Jose, and is it there ve are?" 


Jose.—" Yes, here I be, massa. What you want o’ me 2” 

Teddy.—" Haven't you got the panel ?” 

Jose.—" Well, den, f belief I hab him, but he all black 
as de debbil wid coal-dust.” 

Teddy.—" Oh! bad luck to you, what did you take caor 


papers into a coal-hole for, sure didn’t you know anny bet- 


ter than that?” 
Jose.—" Vell a massa, neher mine, here he be: him panel 
be little black, but dat nottinc, he get clean by and by. 
Don't be angry, Massa Teddy; won't do so noder time 
again.” 
Jud ge.—" Well, 
to prosade to business. 
of that wont take long that 


now, jont/emen, the coort is all ready 


Any praparatory off-ficral matter 
make short 


to disp. ce we 


of, before we begin anny jury trial? Stand round there, 
gentlemen, with your papers; but one at a time. Order 
dare, order. What's that hammering on the stove 2?” 


"It's Dusenberry cracking nuts for a juryman, 


Teddy. 


your honor.” 


plase 
Jud er.—" Turn him out, Teddy, we'll have no such 
doings here.” 
Teddy.—" Oh, that’s what he wants, your honor. Sure 


he’s a witness waiting here to perjure himself against his 


| 
n 


will,and we had hard work to get him here, and keep jin 
from running away.” 
Jud ce.—" Well, well, Teddy. Take the hammer away 


from him, and put him in the coal-hole till called for.” 


Jud ge. Now, jentlemen, I’m ready, ’m all ready; are 
you allready ? You swear the con-tints of that dip-position 
is true. Kiss the book, Mr. Crosky.” 

Crosky.—"' No I doesn't. I dident come here to swear. 
I com'd here to know ven your honor rants the court rife- 
vashed. Lis English Jim, as always attends to the vite- 
vashing.” 

Jud ge.—" Here, Teddy, send Jim about his business, what 
does he do here?) You, (fo another bystander.) vou do so- 
lemnly abjure all princes and potentates, bey! You swear 


the U hey 2° 
Vell, L rather guess the 


born 


Trance to ited States, 


aie? 


Person. res me msran, seeing 


as ma clear grit, native You've mast a figure this 


time, any how, judge.” 
Jud ve.—" How is all this, Teddy ? What does this mean ? 
You've mixed up all the papers, and put the coor? all wrong. 


\ ] { 


Well, you ean all go except jurors and witnesses. I’}l do no 
more ‘aflidavy-taking’ this morning; so show your backs 
all of you, with the crerpe s mintioned. Oh, here come 
the jurors, sure enough. Now, Teddy, make proclamation 
and eall the jurors over.” 

Tedd Order dare ; order in the coert. Jurors, answer 
to your name first call and save your fines. Shut the d 
will vees. Who, who tuk the weight eff the door?) Sure 


that witness tuk it to erack the nuts. Judge, did ve arer see 


rullians /” 


Bi 


on w id \ 


zasetol 
Jud 


and 


su 
- shame, Teddy: have more respict for the 


hinch, ir business. You're losing time, 


vou 


r 


are 


dd 


Why don’t he answer ?" 
Deda "Cause he haint here 
Jude Well, that’s a good Mark h - 
iv * John Potts.” 
J u Why don’t he answer, Teddy ?” 
i Well ‘ id, but vour honor never heerd 


him. He's a sore neck, your honor, and spakes low, not to 
harm t 
‘ Goon, Teddy, and don't be making s long 
2 
/ | ws Kart-ter 
Las "Here 
Ju "WW ny, d you doesn't ite id keep | | 
\ [ was on the jury all the last week, and qu ‘ 
I's en ed he ¢ ised.” 
Judy Al h, ves. Exeus Ir. Kart-ter, Ti 
ty 
r Peter Wiis 
ud « “Call him again. Cali three times, Teddy, and 
fhe answer, down with his aame. Do vou hear ?” 
I. Peter Wilson, Peter Walson. Peter Wilson.” 
“Hallo, Teddy, Teddy, you divil, what are vou 
vhout ¢) Are you got eall the same man over all day, 
are you 
Dede Not atall., atall, yer honor. Did not vou order 
me to call hin ee times alter Lealled hina once, and is 
not that four times by recular ealeulations 
e.—" B Go on wid de next, Tedd: 





Jud ge.—" I don’t hear him answer.” 


Teddy.—" He niver will, your honor, he always winks. 





‘Tis a way he has, but he’s a rale good juror, any how 
Take your seat, Mr. Karney.” 
" Mibbijy (Abijah) Ribbon.” 
"Why, Teddy, who the divil is that you're 


Teddy. 
Jud ge. 
ing? The 
Teddy. 
Jud ge. 
Teddy. 
Jud ge. 
sar tin.” 
Teddy.- 
torn, 


was a woman wouldn’t it have been a mantuamakeress, 


re must he some mistake.” 
—" None at all, your honor.” 
-"Tt must be, Teddy. Sure the juror’s a woman 


" How can he be a woman, your honor 2?” 


—" Why, Hibbijy is a 


voman’s 


nanie, 


"No, Tsay it “tzsn't, for | looked in the Dye-re 


according to riggelar rules of grammar. 


Ju d ge. 


vays thought Hibbijy was a woman's name. Call the next 


Watts, Jo 


) 
(Peter 


eddy, 


“Well, well, Teddy, you're right this 


“Well, well, the jurors are coming uy 


hn Coles, 


ar 


da doz 


somelv, however; that’s all right, any how. 


ers. Voncher Judge,l am very moch surprise 
you shall send for me for the juror. I vas suppose the 
teur of the medc: vas excuse toujours. The oder 
aver make de exrcus’ for de faculty.” = 

Jud ge.—" Right, right, doctor. You are excused. Sty 
off the doctor's name, Teddy.” 

Tcddy.—" My conscience! There are no more r 
The panel is exausted all out, | declare.” 

Jud ge.—" Well, well, count the jurors, Teddy. Se¢ 
many there are.” 

Teddy.—" Order, there; jontlemen, come to som 
Those that are facing me look at each other, andt ‘ 
ire facing each other turn round, and then you'll be 
ull counted, vou will. One, two, three, four, five. s Ss 
down, you tall man. You made me miss the little ma 
I didn’t see. Now, then, let us count them. One, tw 
four, five, six, seven, What's that man doing with a bask: 
among the jurors? That's no place for you, I'm sur: 

J "Please the court, the basket-man is s ling 
to the jurors 

Tedd That's against all rules of court. Turn 
out—that pie-eman. How came he there? I’m all confus 
Stand up, jontlemen, ‘ull T count agin. The pie-man has 
put me "There, now me, two, three, four, five 
seven, el lit. ume He l] » Vou sir, with the bald head. \ 
sir, that turned the other wavy. What! how! hey! 
dashed if that ain’t the witness out of the coal-hole! W 
how came you there? | declare, judge, the jury ts sh 
only nine, and too late to get men (talesmen Sar 
evtras. \W hat’s to be d he ¢ 

Jud wt "Well, well, never mind. Adjourn the 
to-morrow, Teddy. See the jurors are ready. Don’t s 
happen again, on pain of dismissal.” 

T: “ Hear ye! hear ve! all persons havir 
thi do with th t take notice tnat the same isa 
journed ull to-morrow morning, eleven o'clock, a. M. ot 


, Here, sare, 


n others ¢ 


nswe 


pa 


- 


time, | 


hat's 


and he’s there marked as a mantuamaker, and if he 


Felix Aska/. 





LETTERS 


TO THE EDIT OF THE NEW-YORK MIRR¢ 
Mr. | Ar he servances at the late | 
ionor of ickens, one that struck me very agreea 
was the early hot ut Which the company assembit 
wish that vou would exert the influence vou so deserve 
possess in the social world, to have that practice genera 
followed. { cannot conceive of any thing more ene 
l irrational, than the extravagantly late hours \ 
dances and larae parties take pricae in c ! 
capabie ot being defended 1 the same way it 
in England; for in England the whole system of 
pushed t rward toa later h Phere people rise 
" le ¢ ected With soecrety between eleven 
em yr and two or three mn the afternoon, dine ati 
SIX nine, and then are very reasonable in going to eve 
ine pany at midn Parliament, on whose p t 
creat part of the best socte in’ London t 
meets at tw iree, or four ta the afternoon, and rarecy 4 
journs before ten or twelve lock. But w s, eve 
ing Is eariy, except evening parties We rise at se 
dine at re or four, and go toa ball at elev 
nig! Chere is in this a clear absurdity. Besides 
London seas when the hours preva! es c 
un il Apr Mav, and continues ill idsUublihlie a 
as the aflerncons at that time of the year are . 
vzreeable to have the cavety ol day advan 
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— : 
hour, when all occupation is at an end. But our fashiona- || they owe to the public at large, and themselves in particu- |! peared very like an outbreak of ill-nature ; but Mr. Tyem's 
Ss. ble season is in mid-winter, beginning in November and | lar, to exact their extreme rights in all cases whatever; | breast was double-steeled. His waistcoat and fine gold chain 
Ww terminating in March; and thus, at a time when it is dark || and that the best way of getting on in the world, is never | Would have resisted a sharper lunge than that, and he pro- 
at five o'clock, parties are actually as late as they are in | to lay yourself under an ob! n to another, if possible ceeded, in sublime unconsciousness of the impression he 
London, where it is light tll nine or ten o'clock in the | and, at all events, never to lay any person whatever under |) Was making 
i evening. Then look at the order in which things take place — an obligation to you. An amiable class of people, who in- “You will lead a happy life at Willerdon Hall, Miss 
at calls, as respects the matter of refection, a very needful || variably lay claim to the approbation of the world on the | Hibbert; [ envy the tamilies in the neighborhood—you 
-onsideration at all times, and one which Dr. Johnson sup- | strength of this very christian disposition, as if they were | Wil be 4 an acquisition 
posed to constitute the chief attraction of these assem- — setting a good example of self-reliance and independence. Shall 1?—Oh! 
hlages. Most persons here take tea, if they take it atall, | By the time she had settled all her concerns entirely | Do you doubt it? Your modesty is too great. I'm only 
ts not later than seven o'clock: they wait at home ull ten; her own satisfaction, a long procession started from No. 7 ifraid your new trends will make you forget your old ones 
they stand or dance at the party they go to tll twelve or | to the parish church; sorrowful peals were rang all day; do you think they will 
Pr me o'clock, before supper is ready: they are fatigued, jad- — hackney-coaches, covered with erape, and contaming all I told you before | hadn't any friends to forget.” 
he ed, their spirits worn out, and their enjoyment very faint. | the personal and commercial triends of the defunet, follow- Oh, but vou were wrong—you were indeed —vou hare 
ss And yet, I admit, that supper ought to be nearly the last ed at a slow pace an enormous hearse, ornamented witha — fren Is, Miss Hibbert ittached ones—I] can assure you |—" 
hing at a formal ball; for the business of eating and = multitude of waving plumes; and in avery few days a Drew up bathe W ind think vou ean throw 
1- jrinking puts an end to that stateliness and dignity which great square slab of ma sunk 1 e wall the lust im my evs \\ \ to er? f 
' give interest to these occasions. If. however, people church, surmounted by a tigure of charity very thinly said, breaks 
would come together at seven or eight o'clock, dance tll clothed, and looking very cold mfortable nounced \ sister! , dear Miss Hibbert 
ten, and then sup, the arrangement would be more reason- to all Who might be desi s of such mformation, that Mr you a ushme! Andat | draw vour father’s will —or 
i able, and far more agreeable; and there would be Jess | John Hibbert had been the best, the wisest, and most be- | UT ventures rvesta ) im about a preference 
: ‘omplaint of that detestable “next morning,” of which  nevolent of me und that this tribure was paid his me- ighter t cl 
ss Mr. Pelham so pathetically speaks mory by the most grateful and affectionate of daughters ( \ © me l knew what 
I am, very truly yours OLps I As the epitaph was from the issical pen of Mr. Tyer ’ AIPA men ' he me 1 abide 
t and duly charged 1 rim tus bill, wemav sately enough - I t eve ed is | did 
me clude that all the praises lay vd on the deceased were hn dea ' 
‘ Remarks.—There is a curious observation in one of the — at all events. not meant to be satirica rather a] ae at aes ‘ ~ frie -. & 
tes to Mr. Hume’s History, which has some connection torv sacrifice to the tender feelings of the atilicted heirs mware of | nit eased 
Ts with the subject of our corresp ndent’s letter. “ It is hard As if in expectation of the g effeets of th md 4 ol iri ‘ We f os 
tell,” says the philosophical historian, “ why, all over instances of his reeard fur , — sal 7 nde 
ye world, as the age becomes more luxurious, the hours — je took an early pportunity prest web cm thes P aie he erehis ol ; — 
become later. Is it the crowd of amusements thatspush on — Jittle drawing-room, where. attire ase hl. ‘ 
e hours gradually ? or are the people of fashion better scat like an A um N { ut ¢ ive , ‘ 
eased with the secresy ce of nocturnal hours ill tears and white ‘ , ‘ Nhe | ‘ I 1 f ines 
yhen the industrious vulgar are all gone to rest? in rude — and Jistlessly. as if in the extrer ’ 1 \ What ‘ y youl  & 
Y res, men have few amusements or occupations but what &Tyem entered at , sad ‘ lee , T 
wlight affords them.” The change that has taken place shook it with so wosbe-cone an ’ , = ena = ‘ 
these matters since the time of Queen Elizabeth is ex- — faneied he a } f ashensie , ' ' , ; 
raordinary. Mr. Hume himself furnished with som £50. W he ' ; ese I . vliea 
extracts from Hollingshed on the subject, which are worth — jy right of the ‘ ; Soa \\ ent 
eferring to. It seems that, at that period, th but it must have been ; ; —_ ; 
gentry and students ordinarily went to dinner at ¢ en || him to be so prof se , , 
before noon, and to supper at five, or between five and six thing. in all atla f the kind F . ‘ J ha . , 
the afternvon. The merchants dined and supped seldom | gtrations of erief be >» remarkal , , , ? , aliad I in 
us fore twelve at noon and six at might, especially in Lon- yal satistas erofore : ‘ ‘ eaki ere 1 
o The husbandman dined also at hich 1 as the Ged by ade . ' eg :, . : , 
alled it, and supped at seven or eight. 1i would seem tha Iam clad Se owe liss } elie P I'll « » fone 
e hours of the people of rank were then earlier than — pert.” he be ne ’ , Lea o | . —_ nd if 
se of people of business and country people. In the was wha - ex] ‘ : PRE! , ae me 
r receding centuries, hours were still earlier; for Froissa I don't bear ‘ es , oat \ 
ve entions his calling on the Duke of Laneaster at ti , cny | beat \ ( , \ pr vy with | ; ; 
luck in the afternoon, When he had supped. No great dy ‘ inflame or ere wasn _ a 
ange appears to have taken place between the hours Mr. Tye v lee , , . exercise hee 
s iat prevailed in Elizabeth's time, and those that were r , : , , . — o 
il in the reign of Ch es Il. and Queen Anne In one ind You ‘ i ( ‘ ‘ ‘ va r the 
Dryden's prologues an astrologer is introduced, casting — x}, enst « na - : — 
Atle e horuscope of he plat he deterinines the tine f its iz | st , eT ‘ i me hy ‘ neck in 
imencement to be ilf-an-hour after two in the after- w | take la | 1 can ‘ } ‘ 
n;’ and in Shakspear’s time the play | nab it elp regretting | papa i \ sted heiress. w ; 
— ‘lock, which was after dinne Phe Spectator speaks of Come e, | ire making 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ virly \/ , Crit nee 
rsons of fashion dining at ten or twelve,a ’ rto the ubdue 1 ’ , Your , ‘ ‘ ‘ , as Leah 
change Is t sorrowful sul I ’ ef © fuse ed eady to explods 
s ild mndicate ; miration of ally ‘ iequaintanee iw afl ‘ t t ast ‘ rabet 
t { the me > [some W \ ‘ Ah ' ' r ! e beautitnl 
. 1 these not liss Tl ‘ ' er hand i the Neottish 
er (NM MWAaS = to give herself tine The ‘ est 
en probably with all, as it still is among hushandme ws something difl : e had« eard be : oo — m well 
cipal meal) is the modern dinuer Dea, as a sepa- Indeed, the « iw S48 ac ’ mid ‘ } radiant \ dl patore d . 
| rate meal, is but little known abroad affection ¥ is enough to star ! t] tha ! e 
» ae zs ‘is ¢ : ; cig 
SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISIL MAGAZINES. Lmecrers ¢ ee plies 1 enabled 
itshe wa ‘ ‘ | ! rie iteveria “usa 
THE HEIRESS AND HER FRIENDS. ee Deller anita igo Sines ‘ wt gk & — 
{ the kind ‘ I i\ \ ‘ iit ] ‘ ' i he ‘ 
CHAPTI cautions if eware rotate | h itv ‘ yt 
ibout a week, the shutters were all « din N , + 7 ¢ i liss J CT i \\ » Ila ‘ 
and the erief of Miss Hibbert seemed nearly 1 nsolable so. | eno tt S ‘ friend ‘ 
cil and had such an effect on her temper that she did not scold) = and never wished t \ i she a ere \ In é ed eth, ¢ 
ae any body, not even her sister, for three whole days. Shi rather s mshi md 7 - e scene | 
ulin her own room, laying out her future plans. Her de- An ‘ ’ t eeu W i hh | 
‘ tesiatl n of her present suburban residence 1 se into afur\ oniyv Siliv creature 1 T | ‘ ! i I i s iag \fter the wa 
Ww that she had it in her power to leave it; and she de- own sex, of course, M f the it leas un ¢ ea behave poor dear pay [ CX- 
, termined, as soon as the funeral was over, to go down and ter} your teelings—a ‘ \ elave ' 
: ake possession of Willerdon Hall. She determined, at the "I don’t want any to enter my feeling ind | And w ‘ r : quired the 
same time, to alter her whole course of life: ambition had un assure you r ir. ‘Lye | am per- f ed g ite 1 Wa 
a ain dormant for many years m that very flat and very ectly able to take care of mvse " ' 
- dulated bosom; but now she made up her mind to make The bitter tone and sharp | { was said with, were \\ f ‘ « beauty and « ’ 
e most of her situation anda tupt the dietnity of her perhaps i 1 ailier stat f the du u el et mans are va lia 
one Was Yul f 9 id Aa { Ink it a dut hai Consuni¢ u ler 4 : I Tia i | { if en l ‘ t , 
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lighted to have you. You have a good income too—a very || 
|| Miss Hibbert walked proudly into her mansion, where she 
~ | 


had previously sent down two maids anda footman ; she || 


good income ; I don’t know how I am to pay it, I’m sure. 
But papa was always too generous.” 

“Susan, are you serious in what you are saying now; or 
is it only said in a fit of passion ?” 

“A passion !- what makes you fancy I’m in a passion? 
I’m never ina passion. No. I’ve been thinking the matter 
over, and, once for all, you shan’t live with me. See what 
your friends will do for you.” 

And do you call yourself a sister, behaving in the way 
you do?” said Elizabeth, rising up, and assuming the dig- 
nity given her by her outraged feelings and growiag indig- 
nation. “ You are older many years, you should be a mother 
to me; you throw me from you before my father is well 
cold in his grave—you turn me into a world of which I 
know nothing, friendless—homeless—destitute—and all for 
what? I’m sure I have done nothing to offend you.” 

“Oh no! nothing to offend me; only crossed me in every 
thing, and shown your hatred to me in all possible ways— 
that’s all. But it won’t do; the house is mine now, and I 
will be mistress of it. I will have nobody with me that 
takes offence and flies into passions at every thing I do. I 
won't be treated as you treated poor papa.” 

Elizabeth was a girl of great beauty, great simplicity, 
and no pretensions either to abilities or fine education, for 
she had neither the one nor the other; but she hada right feel- 
ing heart, and some little pride of her own, though she con- 


cealed it so well. But now, when she saw the object of her | 


sister, she disdained further controversy, and perhaps star- 
tled that young lady—who had expected a fierce encounter 
—with her calmness and dignity, more than if she had 
burst out into a tempest of indignation, 

“T see what you mean,” she said, “and shall trouble 
you with my presence no more. You have repelled me 
from you when | wished to love you; you have thrown 
away the affection of a person who would have clung to 
you, if you had shown that you had any value for her at- 
tachment. 
to meet again, remember I lay the blame of this separation 
on you. If | am unhappy in life, | charge your conscience 
with the guilt of it; if I die, you shall answer for it. And 
now we part. It is for ever.” She turned away as she said 
and Susan, after vainly attempting once or twice to 


I leave this house to-day: and as we are never 


this: 
make some answer, mumbled a few inarticulate words, and 


tossing her head to conceal her discomfiture, stalked inso- | 


lently out of the room. 

In a week from that time a post-chaise, containing two 
females, and loaded with a profusion of bags and band- 
boxes, drove up to the entrance of Willerdon Hall. A raan- 
servant opened the door, and out of the post-chaise stept a 
little person, in a sky-blue silk pelisse, with a very red nose, 
and very little eyes, and an expression of face that said 
plainly —why, I declare, it’s nobody but our sweet friend, 
Susan Hibbert ! The other female was dressed more plain- 
ly, and while the people about the house were engaged in 
emptying the chaise, she went up to the lady of the man- 
sion and said, “ Please, ma’am, | means to go back in that 
ere chaise.” 

"Oh, you do, do you r 

"Yes, ma'am. I wouldn't stay with no lady as behaves 
I never 
see you before to-day, and I'll take famous good care | 
never sees you again.” 

“Why, what could the people at the servants’ bazar 


as you does, no, not for twenty times your wages 


mean by recommending such an insolent creature to any 
lady ?” 

“T don’t think as you're much of a one. And so, if you 
please, I goes back in that 'ere chaise. Don't take out my 
box, if you please, I'm agoing back again.” 

“Then you don’t go back at my expense, that's all,” 
said Miss Hibbert. “Driver, I pay no back fare for this 
voung woman; she musi settle with you for that herself. 
Here’s a shilling for you 


e 


you've driven twelve miles.” 
A shilling for twelve miles, ma’am ? we never gets less 
than threepence a mile from nobody.” 

“Oh, then, if you don’t like the shilling you needn't take 
itat all 


e 


I will never be imposed on.” 
Ye see, ma’am, we boys gets no regular wages; we 
trusts entirely to the generosity of the gentlefolks.” 
“Well, haven’t | offered you a shilling? Will you take 
it or not 2” 
The professional dignity of the post-b VY Was roused. 
“No, ma’am, [ won't take a shilling for twelve miles 
from nobody.” 
“Then so much the better for me,” said the generous 
lady, “for now I won't give you a farthing—and I’ve a 


great mind to write to your master to complain of your in- | 
I never was so insulted ia my life 


solence. 


As by this time the luggage was all carried into the hall, 


shut the door with her own fair hands, with a force that | 


' 


showed she was determined to maintain a vigorous defence | 


against any attempt at a siege, leaving the new-come maid 
and the post-boy—an old man, by-the-by, of about sixty— 
looking at each other with an expression of considerable 
bewilderment. 

* Well, J never see sich a critter no where,” said the 
abigail. 

She's reg’lar vicious, and no mistake,” said the unfortu- 
nate Jehu, as if in chorus. “ But step in, young woman. 
I'll take you back to our hotel—and I’m blest if youaint a 
real lucky one to get out o’ the hands of sich a varmint.” 

The scene at the hall door had a wonderful effect on the 
spirits of the domestics inside. They had been laughing 
and joking all the morning, but whether it was from res- 
pect for the dignity of their new mistress, or sume other 


| cause, they laughed and joked no longer. You would have 


|| thought they had all of a sudden been found guilty of mur- 


der, and were that moment on the eve of execution. 


(To be continued.) 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


MEANS OF PROMOTING HEALTH, 
Dr. Hopeskin has just published a volume under this 
title, and in one of his notes he emphatically urges the gene- 


ral adoption of a practice which, we believe, obtains much || “° 
different about their marrying, or rather anxious to keep 


more widely at present than before, and which is probably | 


| servations :—"“[ am desirous of more strongly impressing 


| 


the great advantage to be derived from the general wash- 
ing of the body with cold or cool water. No difficulty of ex- 
pense or loss of time can be urged against it; since the 
operation can be perfernied in a very few minutes, and re- 
quires nothing more than a basin of water and a coarse 


towel. Many persons also use a sponge ; but a wet towel 


| one of the most salutary as well as simple of domestic ob- | 


is more convenient, more effectual, and less unpleasant to | 


the feelings. It may be employed by the most delicate and 


susceptible persons in the very coldest season of the year, | 


if they will only take care at the commencement to avoid 
long exposure, and the use of a large quantity of water. I 
believe this kind of ablution to be the most powerful means 
of guarding against the injurious influence of our variable 
climate; and | know that it affords the most valuable aid 
to convalescence from various lingering diseases. It restores 
and preserves the healthful functions of the skin, the im- 
portance of which are becoming increasingly known and 
appreciated. We owe much to the labors of Dr. Edwards, 
who has followed up the researches of Sanetorius on this 
subject. More recently Dr. Fourcault has received the gold 


THE UNSUSPECTED MATCH-MAKER. 

Mrs. Lindsay was an unsuspected match-maker, for she 
never betrayed the very bad taste evinced in any thing 
like showing girls off. She knew how much Opposition 
there is in men’s hearts; she knew that most men hate 
the accomplishments which are forced upon them. If a 
mamma begs her “ darling girl,” or her “sweet love,” t 
oblige her with an overture or a song, the man listens 
with an angry and impatient fear of being victimized, bor. 
ed, taken in, &c.; the same performance, had the mamma 
had nothing to do with it, would have thrown him into ec- 


stacies. So with drawing: large port-folios, she saig. 


| brought for display, were wearisome and odious ; but let a 


| 


man find out, as if by chance, that a girl had an undreamt.- 
of talent for drawing, let her carelessly sketch something 
at hand, his own profile, perhaps, or his favorite dog, end 
ten to one his admiration increases, and his intentions, jf 
wavering before, become confirmed. Mrs. Lindsay had no- 
thing of the transparent cunning of Mrs. Primrose in the 
Vicar of Wakefield ; she never betrayed her wishes by 
hints; she would never have bade Olivia and the squire 


stand up together, to show how well they were matched - 


she would never, when the cakes, pickles, or home-made 
wine were praised, have ascribed the merit to Olivia. Her 
motto was, that the love of opposition formed the basis of 


| most men’s characters; that where they saw themselves 


courted either by mother or daughter, they become unat- 


| tainable; that if parents seemed anxious to get rid of thei; 


daughters, they became fixtures for life ; but that if, with- 
out any over-strained affectation, their parents seemed in- 


them at home, the great principle of opposition was called 
into play, the men were not on their guard ; silently the 
merits of the maiden stole into their hearts; and the un- 
suspected match-maker, by keeping scrupulously in the 
back ground, did what no parading, showing-off, boasting 


and palpable manager could ever achieve. 


| 


A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


BY WILLIAM 





COMSTOCK. 


I passed up the natural avenue and came upou the 
green. My feelings were very peculiar as T walked slow|; 
towards the village church. ! entered. A popular preacher 
was holding forth, and the little meeting-house was much 
crowded. Several persons were standing up, and | soc 
discovered that IT must retain my perpendicular position, as 


| every seat was crowded. I, however, passed up the aisles 


medal of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, for the |! 
additional light which be has thrown upon it. He has | 





clearly shown the intimate relation which exists between 


the disturbed functions of the skin and several serious dis- | 


eases. That fatal affection of the kidneys, which has been 
made known by the researches of Dr. Bright, may, in many 
cases, be traced to the interruption of insensible perspira- 
tion: hence there are no means more important for its pre- 
vention than those which secure the healthy action of the 
skin, of which the general ablution here recommended, and 
the due regulation of clothing, are the chief. I would here 
take occasion to offer another remark connected with this 
Although the interruption of perspiration is a se- 
rious cause of disease, undue evaporation from the surface 


subjec . 


is no less to be dreaded. The proverbially ungenial influ- 
ence of a dry east-wind is perhaps chietly to be attributed 
to its producing this effect ; and I cannot doubt that the con- 
venient and easy mode of travelling by rail-road may be 
liable to some objection on this principle, unless ‘the 
clothing of the traweller, or the inclosure of the carriage, 
afford protection against the influence « 
through the air.” 


f rapid motion 


ARABIAN PROVERBS. 
When you have said the word, it reigns over you; but 
while it is not yet spoken, you reign over it. : 
Time will teach him who has no 
He who cannot understand at a 
stand at much explanation. 
He who sleeps without supper gets up without debt. 


teacher. 
glance will not under- 


Borrowed dresses give no warmth. 

The best friends are those that stimulate each other to 
do good. 

Take counsel of him who is greater, and of him who is 
less than thyself, and then refer to thine own judgment. 





until [ gained a position where I could have a fair view of 
the faces of nearly all present. Many of the congregation 
looked curiously at me, for I was a stranger to them all. [n 
a few moments, however, the attention of every person ap- 


had 
had 


peared to be absorbed in the discourse, and I myself 
begun to be interested. The speaker was fluent, and many 
of his flights were even sublime. The music of the wood 
and the fragrance of the heath seemed to respond to bis 
eloquence. Then it was no great stretch of the imagination 
to fancy that the fair creatures around me were beings of a 
higher sphere. 

While my feelings were thus divided between the beau- 


| ties and blessings of the two worlds, and wrapt in a sort of 


, sel set out for home, alone on foot. 


poetical devotion, I detected some glances at me of the most 
animated character. I need not describe the sensations ex- 
perienced by a youth when the eyes of a beautiful female 
rest for a length of time upon his countenance, and when 
he imagines himself to be an object of interest to her. [ re- 
turned her glances with interest, and threw all the tenderness 
into my eyes which the scene, my meditations, and the dis- 
course had inspired in my heart, doubting not that the 
fair young damsel possessed kindred feelings with my- 
self—that we were drinking together at the fountain of 
spiration. How could it be otherwise ? 

She had been born and nurtured amid these wild and ro- 


mantic scenes, and was made up of romance, of poetry and 
tenderness; and when I thought of the purity of woman's 
love, her devotion, her truth, I ardently hoped that | might 
meet with her where we could enjoy a sweet interchange 
of sentiment. Her glances continued. Several times our 
eyes met. At length the benediction was pronounced ] 
lingered about the premises until I saw the dark-eyed dam- 
Oh! that the customs 
of society would permit ! for we are surely one in soul. 
Cruel formality! that throws up a barrier between hearts 
made for each other! Yet I followed her. She looked be 
hind, and I thought she evinced some emotion at recogni2z- 
ing me as the stranger of the day. I quickened my pace 
and she actually slackened hers, as if to let me come Up 
with her 
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" Noble young creature!” thought I. “Her artless and 
warm heart is superior to the shackles of custom.” 

I at length came within a stone’s throw of her. She 
suddenly halted, and turned her face towards me. My heart 
swelled to bursting. I reached the spot where she stood. 
She began to speak, and I took off my hat in reverence. 

" Are you a pedler ?” 

* No, my dear miss; that is not my occupation.” 

* Well, I don’t know,” continued she, not very bashfully, 
and eyeing me very sternly; “I thought when I saw you 
in the meeting-house that you looked like the pedler who 
passed off a pewter half-dollar on me about three weeks 
ago, and so [ determined to keep my eye on you. Brother 
John has got home now, and he says that if he catches the 
feller he’ll wring his neck for him; and I aint sure but you're 
the good-for-nothing rascal, after all.” 

Reader, did you ever take a shower-bath ? 





Sn See ee ee rp 
ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES, 
The Monthly Lecturer of the National Society of Literature and 
Science. New-York, Theodore Fuster 

Tue object of this society is, (as the second article of its 
constitution declares) “ the intellectual advancement of the 
people, by the formation of literary and scientific associa- 
tions in the towns and villages of the Union, and by afford- 
The 


semi-annual ejreular of the Society, issued during the pre- 


ing facilities for the diffusion of useful knowledge.” 


sent month, gives the gratifying announcement of the for- 
mation of nearly four hundred associate Societies in view 
of this desirable result. Reviews, magazines, and popular 
meritorious works are furnished to these branches by 
Mine- 
rals, works of art, and curiosities are supplied and ex- 


means of the general agent of the central institution. 


changed 


for associate societies, 


The Monthly Lecturer is designed exclusively 
The number for March has a lee- 
ture on“ The History of the State of New Jersey,” by Mr. 
Charles King, editor of the American; and also a lecture 
on Ornithology, by Mr. John P. 
Connecticut. It is hoped these lectures will receive the at- 


Norton, of Farmington, 


tention which they deserve, and that the directors will not 


be disappointed in 


“effecting, by their exertions, a happy 

influence upon the character of our national literature.” 

Continuation of Ser Walter Scott's Works, Nos 9 and 10.— Thiers?’ 
French Revolution, No. 42. Israel Post, New-) ‘ 

These numbers appear with wonted regularity. The 
cheapness of the publications places them within the reach 
of those who wish to avail themselves of fiction or history, 
by writers approved by universal taste 
Miscellany of Literature and Fashion. Bradbu 
& Co 


Bosto 


» Soden 

This monthly magazine convmends itself to cenera! ac- 
reptance by the beauty and freshness of its typographi- 
‘al appearance, and by the pleasing and instructive nature 
The present number, in addition to seve- 


is embellished with a plate of the 


of its contents. 
ral pages of music 
fashions, and an engraving on steel, with a poetical illus- 
tration of rare merit. 


Robert Merru’s Museum. Brad , Soden & Coa. Boston and 


A little favorite, desirous of a peep into the Museum, is 


aced in looking through its varied treasures 


so deenly os 

cer pay eT 
that we feel unwilling to interrupt him in his agreeable 
employment. We judge of the interest of the present num- 
ber by the delight pictured in his com 


‘ 


‘nance, and the 





exclaims, "| 
thoucht so! I thoucht so! Ae talks very much like cood 
Peter Partey.” f our litte reader are 


he true recommendation of the Museum. 


ee, joyous and soulful tones in which he 
The remark 


. OP - a 

“ir, Rufus W. Griswold has been engaged in carrying 
hrough the press a volume entitled Specimens of Ameri- 
im Poets. It is on the plan of ¢ ampbell’s Specimens of 

Bs 


glish Poets; and the form and cast of the volume is 


mtains short biographi- 
) Ps ‘ ’ 
1] th native authors who have attained 


ny eminence in verse, a eriticism on their merits, and a 


It will be a useful book to 


he fame of this country, for it will bring into one view all 


the best effusions of American genius; and it will be an 


agreeable be 


' 
| 
s 


‘ 


! - * ] 
kK, for it will give convenient access to many 


xeellent producti ns of writers who have w ritten but 


Ue, and whose works are now scattered through a thou- 
ge octavo, hand- 
and will he hichly creditable to the taste 


and periodicals. The volume forms a lar 
mely printed ; 
= 


and ea! ° ‘ 
a4G faents O17 its ahie ecil 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wehave recenily received JSrom one or two different sources, un 
known to us, propositions to Surnish us with rtelligence relat- 
ing to fashionable society, and descriptions of what passes at 
balls and parties. We have declined these offers, not because we 
doubt the fidelity and propriety, or good taste with which they 
would be executed, nor because we doubt whether such subjerts 
could be treated in a refined and respectable u ay, but simply 
because that kind of public ity is not agreeable to our character 
and habits, and would, however handled, give pain to many 
whom all would regret to see pained. It is true that this is done 
in England to such an extent that the higher classes there may 
be said to live, and move, and have their being in the public eye. 
From their birth to their death, the movements and doings of 


people of rank are recorded in the newspapers. Their dinners 


i 

and crening parties are chronicicd, with the names of the guests 
at length; and this is with the consent, and by the rish of se 
whose entertainments are thus published to the world. Many 
times the accounts are furnished the papers by the enter 
fainers thems: res; apra re whe h gare rise toa re amnus 


wig incident in Mr. Hook's novel « 
we are not accustomed to this in America. 


have united to produce this difference we do not care to inquire. 


f * Lore and Pride.’ But 


What causes ma 








There is one fact, however, which probably con h 
this difference ; a fact of which wu are well persuaded. We 
hare no doubt that there is in the American avracter far more 
rement of feeling th tin the Eng sis more dé ¥. more 
acnsitireness, more modesty, more natural d gr - This ere 
ence existing hetwren us and « SINEN, am 
defect, accordingly as t look at ut from the east or from the 
but, 7 or virtue, i S ¢ f f m fom Si- 
derable distinct s l# er 4 es t y sma T 
reavions t seca cus m. 
mene ees + er rr rene 
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Lord Ashburton.—As Lord Ashburton is about to honor 


as the harbinger 


and connections aay 


our shores very shortly as we hope) of 
peace, some account of his family 
not be uninteresting to our readers: 


"In the year 1785 or 6, William Bin 


phia, was a senator in Congress, and through hits 


iam, of Philadel- 
influences 
Adams, if not with General Washing- 
ton himself, he procured for his son-in-law, Mr. 


Baring, the agency of the United States 


with the elder Mr. 
Alexander 
rovernnmient ti tts 


monied transactions with England; or, rather, Mr. Bing- 


ham induced the goverument to change their general 
banking account from the Messrs. Willinks, at Amsterdam, 
given them by John Adams and Benjamin Franklin, the 
Barings, in London ; and we may say, that, from that peri- 


{ Baring, Brothers 


have trans- 


l, until within a few vears, the house 


and Co., through all its changes of partners, 


id private, { the United 





iIness, 


pubhe i 


States, together with an immense amount of mereantile 


business, generally for American citizens. 


through the same influence that house was given the 


account of the first bank of the United States, which ex- 


pired wm IST. 
When the new bank of the United States was chartered 
in 1818, they received the appomtment of agent of the 


Bank of England, and for Europe generally: thus trans- 
jusiness of these institut ,and of 


the general government and, we may add, of the mer- 


acting the moneyed 


cantile community, for a period of more than forty years 
past, realizing immense commissions an 1 profits, and at all 
times holding large balances of the banks in their hands 


iving them the appearanee, if not the reality, of control- 


ing a considerable part of the floating capital of the whol 
United States. It is reasonable to suppose that these 
marks of confidence gave to the partners of that house 


creat influence in the British empire, and also on the 


continent. 
; The eld rome 


firm, Mr. Franeis Baring 


this title has descended t 


ber of the 


» hus eldest 


was made a baronet: 
son, Thomas Baring, whe, without being a partner in the 


house. received, with the title from Sir Francis, the im- 
mense hereditary estates gained by the business operations 
confided to that house by the American people and their 


The two sons of Sir Thomas Baring, Thomas 


] 
institutions. 
and John, are now partners of the house, while the second 
son of old Sir Francis, Alexander, who acted as senior 
member of the house of Baring, Brothers and Co. for mors 
than thirty years, who married Miss Bingham, of Philadel- 
phia, and who retired from the house in 1828, with a for- 
tune of upwards of two millions of pounds sterling, is the 


present peer. His lordship has always been looked to as a 


i 


| 


great authority in the House of Lords on all matters con- 
nected with the monetary svstem: as a speaker we may 
say he is rather to be admired as a clear, succinct and ble 
reasoner, than belonging to that class of orators Whose 
bursts of eloquence which, while they d izzle, someumes 
fail to convince 

We hope that his visit to this country will be attended 
with the beneficial results which men of all parties must 
that all the 


countries may be adjusted, and finally settled; no better 


wish—namely, differences between the two 
man, perhaps, could have been selected to carry such an 
arrangement into etlect. 


An affecting 


love-stor 


] A Bayonne journal gives the 
following romantic tale from the Aldudes :—" In the vallev 
oJ 


of the Bastan lived two brothers on the most affectionate 


terms, occupying the cottage, and enjoying the small pro- 
perty left them by their parents im common. Ramon, the 
eldest, was a robust man, cultivating the land, leading the 
cattle to pasture, and seldom returning home without game 
lf fell from the bullets of his 
Antonio, the ve 


of his own killme. Many a w 


gun, or his tron-shod stalff. unger, was less 
in size and strength, amiable, contenting himself with per- 
forming domestic duties, even works of the needle, consult- 
ing in all things the tastes and comforts of his more hardy 
brother. Antonio had been taught to read, and thereby was 
Ram 


1) 
ena led to amuse n during long Winter evenings, 


while he was mending his nets and tackle. In a cottage 
near them resided a respectable family from Seville, com- 
posed of a father, mother, and three daughters. Mariana, 


the eldest, a kane wledged to be the pre ttiest girl of the val- 


ley, not only managed the household aflairs of her n 
dwelling, but frequently aided Antonto with her advice. [a 


tume Antonio became enamored of the fair Mariana, and 
made a confidant of his brother, who approved his choice, 


and urged him to declare his passion. ‘The timidity of the 


youth, however, prevented him from speaking, and he at 


length was so melancholy, from the weight of his love, 





that Ramon determined t ind demand Mariana for An 
tonto. The parents ratsed m hreetion to the match, and 
said they would refer to ther daughter. Days and nights 
passed away and no answer was seut, though Mariana « 

inued her accu ned assid s at the eottage of 

br her Antonio at le iwa s reduced by this is 
pense 1 l I ed On seem his ¢ tr Kia- 
u rtTarew aside a hi- ~p nish | wc litome , and we to 


ire their answer. tle was again re 





proached with her obduracy 








hus pressed, wiana declared that she loved anothe 
and, hiding her face from shame, avowed that other t ' 
Ramon! Overwhelmed, as by a thunderl t, the unhapy 
youth, uttermg some incoherent expre rushed | 
‘ le of | broth old am ty word ve fa trut! 
l pped litels i thet Antonio became frenzied, 
und has we o~pired, also raving out the name of hus be 
loved t I ive have i been mterred mm the sane 
rave ind in three day tit ids Mariana died of ict 
! the los f ha 
i (rr This useful and elegant cement, which 
beautifully white, and dries almost transparent, is made 
mixing rice flour intimately with « d water, and then gent 
ly boiling it. Papers pasted together with this cement will 
er eparate ther wh nostances than at the ; Ne 
7 It i here ean excellet eement tn toe prepara Y n 
I chrious paper-articles, as tea-tray ] dies’ dressing and 
\ ind other articles which require layers of paper 
ler ¢ ented t eT j every re pect it i preferal ‘ 
te ¢ mi ) pas made with wheat tlour It answers well 
jor pastin " } he eope f writt taken off by 
‘ machines or unsized silver paper. With this eom- 
position, made with a small quantity of water, that itu 
have a consistence similar to plastic cla models, bu 
ifur ha Pree mod the ike, may be formed. When 
dry, the articles made of it are susceptible ofa high polish ; 
hie i al verv durable 
/ Tecth.—We consi tom \ benefactor 
u ean sup) it of an entire f teeth by artiti- 
cial means, adapted to all the purpose t life and that 


weil, N 11 Charbers-street, has aceon iphi hed this 


Dr. R 


dessderatum m amost satisfactory inanner, we have uch 


abundant testimony as to induce us to notice the fact im 
these columns. Dr. R. is a skilful and a scientific dental sur- 
geon, and specime f his beautiful enamelled teeth may 
be seen at his roon pose interested in the subject, 


Vew Music.—Firth & Hall have just published " My bark 
s out upon the sea,” as sung by Braham ; and “ She loved 


Mademoiselle Melizet, the music by Sig- 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’ ADIEU TO FRANCE. 
ROMANCE SUNG BY MRS. WOOD. MUSIC BY EDWARD J. NIELSON. NEW-YORK, PUBLISHED BY E. RILEY & CO 
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happy shore, For ne'er, not will they behold thee more. In droame alone ‘be hers each giaceful sport That smil’d the hours away at thy on 
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Tears for thee each day will bedew my ee 
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Scenes of my early days, of hope's bright years! 
Oft shall IT mourn for thee ta silent tears: 


And lonely sighs my fervent passion speak 
Would my sad soul c’en now might wing her flight— 


*Twere bliss, sweet France ! to perish in thy sight! 
Take me, some hindly breeze, some friendly wave— 
Scotia I view but as a living grave. 











"GoD IS GOOD UNTO ALL.” —REY ROBERT 8. CHILTON. 


Tuey may talk as they will—human nature is strong ; 
Tis the fault of ourselves if 
None stray from its path without knowing they're wrong, 


from virtue we fall: 


For He points the way, who is good unto all! 
On the peer and the peasant he showers his love, 
On the rich and the poor, on the 


Like the far-stretching light that shines down from above, 


creat and the small; 


His kindness shines down, who is good unto all! 
The fool who will sink when he’s strength left to swim, 
And heeds not the voice that ne’er ceases to call, 
Should ! ay not his frailties and weakness to Him, 
Who points out the way, and is good unto all! 
For there’s something that tells when from honor we part, 
Which, mute though it be, doth still audibly speak ; 
And whenever it fails in affecting the heart, 

Sull higher doth mount, till it burns on the cheek. 
Let us use but the strength which to all has been given, 
And the weakest may stand without feeling to fall: 

Let us bend but the knee in submission to heaven, 


And we'll all feel the truth, " God is good unto all.” 


THE LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The lady in this engraving is arrayed in a green silk 


bonnet of the most approved fashion, adorned with a 


single tinted drooping feather; the mantelet is of purple 
velvet, lined and edged with crimson; tt 
silk, and is worn at full length; 
straw-color. The handkerchief, richly 
worn in the left hand. Beautiful as the above bonnet unde- 
niably is, there is a better article manufactured in this 
country. We allude to the 
all the rage, and as it is graceful and comely in shape, and 
exceedingly beautiful in texture, it will, probably, hold its 
sway for some time to come. We have taken repeated ote 
easions to offer our opinion, and the opinion of others more 
entitled to weight, and to commend it to the 
our readers. If these remarks have been the means of en- 
haneing the beauty and gracefulness of any of our fair 
readers, we are rewarded for giving them a passing notice 


1e gown is of green 
the gloves are of a delicate 
embroidered, 


is 


Amazon bonnet, which is now 


early notice of 























































































































































































GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
When we meet with better fare than was expected, the 


disappointment is overlooked even by the scrupulous 
When we meet with worse than was expected, philoso 
phers alone know how to make it better. 

Who has no friend and no enemy, is one of the vulgar; 
without talents, power or energy. 

The more honesty a man has, the less he affects the air 
of the affectation of sanctity is a blot on the face 
of piety. 

The worst kind of men are those who do not care wh 


them d 


a Saint 


en 
men see 
The best visits are 


o wrong. 
the shortest. 
Live so as to have no cause for blushing in privat 
In adversity the real principles of men appear. 
Honor yourself, and you will be honored ; 
self, and you will be despised. 
Life has a balm for every evil and every ill 


heir to. 


des} ise your 


flesh i 


¥ 


that 


r flight upon the las 


and then it mounts to heaven. 


Hope only takes wings t breat! 
man, 

Duns are always tired of calling, and call the oftener the 
more tired they get 


Need developes the mind. 


The admiration of genius for genius must be spoken; 
but the envious will be silent, or say they cannot flatter 
If the voter who would sell his vote for a bribe deserves 


freeman’s right vested in him; according t 


how 


to lose the 
Rule of 


tampering candidate come to ? 


Three, much should the punishment of the 


Greatness may easily escape the short-sighted view of 3 
narrow mind; but genuine littleness can never suffer itsell 
toremain in the shade that might conceal its pigmy quality. 
step upon a loose 
}] aspi 


Toilers up mountains must expect to 


stone, and slide back now and then, and so must a 


rants after distinction. 
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